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ABSTRACT 

Some writers have suggested that males and females 
differ not only m inf luencibility , but also in the strategies which 
they use to influence others. Although general sex differences in 
friendships may affect influence strategies, there is little research 
comparing males' and females' friendships. To explore differences 
between same- and opposite-sex friendships, 60 aiale and 60 female 
undergraduates were asked to think of a close friend of either the 
same or the opposite, sex, and then complete a questionnaire regarding 
this friendship. The questionnaire consisted of background questions 
a rank-ordering of activities they did with their friend, a version ' 
of Rubin's Liking and Loving Scale,* and questions about the intimacy 
of the friendship. Subjects also responded to questions concerning 
strategies they use to influence their friend. The results indicated 
that males and females perceived friendship differently. Women 
reported feeling more intimate with female friends than men reported 
feeling with male friends. Women viewed same-sex friendships as 
closer than opposite-sex friendships, but men did not. The influence 
strategies and power bases reported in these friendships differed 
from those found in research on marriage and dating in that sex 
stereotypic patterns of influence were not evident. All of the 
commonly reported influence strategies were direct rather than 
indirect. (NilB) 
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Infiutnct Strattgiti in Samft-»tx and Oppos i t t-s t k Fritnd»hip« 
Mi^rg^ret E. M^ddtn, Anthony D. Brown»t t in, 
and Thtrtf A Mar ihal I 
Franklin Pifcict CoIItgt 

SjUL 0 i f f T#nc»g in I nf I u^nct n t r 4 t • o i ^ y 

Stx difftrtncts in influtnct hav* been the. subject of 
much research in recent ye*rs. Eagly (1983) has discussed 
differences in i nf I uenc i b I I i t y , Arguing that small 
differences found in laboratory studies in whiich women are 
more easily influenced than men are a product of the higher 
status accorded rien in natural social structures. Ktn have 
greater influence in groups because they have greater 
legitimate authority. Other writers have suggested that 
males and females differ not only in i nf I uenc i b i I i t y , but 
Also in the strategies which they use to influence others. 

Johnson (1976) pointed out that indirect influence 
strategies are used by people who lack power. Women may use 
indirect strategies, whereas men may use direct strategies. 
Describing various schemes to classify influence strategies, 
Johnson said that women are mere likely to use personal and 
helpless tactics, indirect reward and coercion, and referent 
power. Men are more likely to use concrete tactics, their 
competence, direct reward and coercion, and expert, 
legitimate, and informational power. Johnson also suggested 
that men have more flexibility regarding the strategies which 
they may use, in that men are "allowed" to use indirect 
strategies;, but women are not "allowed" to use direct 
strategies. 

Kfelley et al. (1978) found that people's sex stereotypes 
About the influence strategies used in relationship conflict 
were similar to actual behavior. Women cried, sulked, 
criticised their partner's lack of consideration for feelings 
and insensi ti vi ty to their effect; men showed anger, rejected 
their partners' tears, asked for a logical and less emotional 
approach, and gave reasons for delaying discussions. The 
authors interpret the behavior in terms of conf 1 i c t-avo i dant 
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mAlts mnd conflict-confronting f«mAl«». 

Oth«r rt»tArchtr« Hav* discusstd influtnct strattgits in 
ptrticulAr »ttting«. For tK^mpIci in fimulattd 
organi«Ation», fumalts who wtrt rolt playing »uptrvifar« madt 
fewtr influtnct 4 t t tmp t s , ustd a mo r t limittd rangt of 
strattgiti, ustd ftwer rtwarding strattgit* (t.g., promising 
pay incrtasts), and ustd mort cotrcivt strattgit* (t.g., 
thrtats o£ pay dtduction») than ma Its playing tuptrvisora. 
Tht ftmalts also had lowtr st I f-conf i dtnct , which tht authors 
ftit txplaintd difftrtncts in th* strattgits ustd (Inston*, 
Major, & Bunktr, 1983). 

Strattgits ustd in ht t • r o s t it ua I r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s , 
particularly marriagt, havt bttn tht most frtqutntly studitd 
stx difftrtncts in influtnct tactics. Using Frtnch and 
Ravtn's (1962) basts of powtr, Ravtn, Ctnttrs, and Rodriguts 
(1975) argutd that husbands and wivts ust difftrtnt kinds of 
powtr tactics. Womtn rtly mo r t on rtftrtnt powtr than mtn, 
whtrtas mtn rtly mort on txptrtist than womtn do. Kahn (1984) 
has argutd that, in r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s , -mtn posstss mort of tach 
powtr bast than womtn. <Sftt Huston, 1983, for a discussion 
of this littraturt,) 

Othtr writtrs asstssisd tht ba5es of powtr usttd in 
sptcific typts of marriagts. For txamplt, Fritxt (1979) 
indicattd that, in batttring marrijagts, husbands ust cotrcivt 
powtr, and wivts ust rtftrtnt, informational, and 
mani pu 1 a t i ona 1 powkr . Catt, Koval, and Ponxtttt (1983) 
analyxtd rathtr difftrtnt marriagts, thost of dual-carttr 
couplts Thty found that dual carttr ccuplts ust mort dirtct 
strattgits than traditional couplts in which tht wift dotsn't 
work outsidt tht homt. Thty did not find stx difftrtncts 
among tithtr dual-carttr or traditional couplts, howcvtr. 

A ftw rtstarchtrs hav4» discusstd influtnct strattgits 
ustd in htttrostxual dating r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s , proposing that 
patttrns found in marriagts art liktly to tmergt at tarlitr 
stagts in rtlationships, as wtll. Falbo and Ptplau (1980) 
Asktd rt&nondtnts to writt an tssay dtscjribing "How I gtt ay 
way with" a romantic partntr. Half tht subjtcts dtscribtd 

thtir htttrostxual rtlationships and half dtscribtd thtir 
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homostxual r t I ^ t i onsh i p s Afttr factor analyting coded 
stralcgics, the authors identified two important dimensions 
by which strategies could be categorized, direct vs. indirect 
and unilateral vs. bilateral. Falbo and Peplau found that 
women in heterosexual relationships were more li^kely to use 
indirect and unilateral strategies than any other group. 
Lesbian women and heterosexual and gay men used direct and 
bilateral strategies. Thus, sex differences emerged only in 
heterosexual relationships Falbo and Feplau argued that 
heterosexual romances tend to elicit stereotypic sex roleti, 
p^vrticularly regarding influence strategies. 

Falbo (1?77) found that sex role, rather than gender, 
predicted influence strategies. Feminine people used tea.rs> 
emotional alteration, and subtlety more than masculine or 
androgynous people. Masculine and androgynous people were 
more likely to use assertion than were feminine people. 
Cradbury and Solano (1983) presented similar conclusions in a 
study in which they asked respondents to indicate which of 26 
influence strategies they used in a current or recent dating 
relationship. Androgynous respondents were more likely to 
use reasoning, talking about what they want, and telling the 
partner they have experience concerning the matter than those 
with undifferentiated sex roles. They used reasoning more 
than feminine respondents and talking about what they want 
more than masculine respondents. Masculine subjects used 
telling, reasoning, and assertion more than other groups. 

If heterosexual romantic relationships elicit 
traditional sex roles, what occurs in nonromantic opposite-* 
sex friendships? Does interacting with the opposite sex 
encourage the use of stereotypic influence strategies, or do 
features of romantic relationships cause such differences? 
The re is very little research regarding either same -sex or 
opposi t e-*sex friendships at all and virtually none regarding 
influence strategies us^d in any friendships. 

Cowan (i?8i> did look at the strategies used by children 
and adolescents with their parents and their best friends,' 
who were presumably of the same sex. She found that females 
used more strategies than males, that both sexes used more 
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strattgits with thtir mothtrs than with thtir fathtrs or 
fritnds, th^t triknds wtrt tht targets of fewtr unilataral 
and indirect strategies than wtr* parents, and thai they used 
stronger strategies with friends j^nd weaker strategies with 
parents . 

She did not find that females used more unilateral and 
indirect strategies than males. Females did use more 
positive Affect, but they did not use more negative affect 
than males. Among the oldest group, twelfth graders, women 
used more bilateral strategies with their friends than men 
did and\men used more manipulation and negative strategies 
th*n women did. Cowan suggested that people learn to vary 
strategies in different kinds of relationships. The more 
equality in a relationship, the more direct and bilateral are 
the strategies which are used. 

If romantic heterosexual relationships elicit 
traditional sex roles, then one might expect friendships to 
produce different results. Friendships require less modeling 
of parental roles and involve fewer expectations derived from 
conceptions of marital loles. They may also be more equal 
than romantic relationships (Davis & Todd, 1982). Hence, the 
present study investigated friendships. To draw comparisons 
with rom^^ntic relationships, both opposite-sex and same-sex 
friendships were studied. Influence research suggests that 
mixed-sex and same-sex pairs behave d i f f er eht l.y , Laboratory 
studies of influence i^ttempts between strangers also 
sometimes show that sex of the influence target, rather than 
sex of the influencer, accounts for differences. For 
instance, in social learning research, men and women did not 
beh<*ve differently in response to reinforcement of influence 
attempts with same-sex partners, although sex differences did 
occur in research with opposite-sex partners (Weiss, Weiss, 
Wenninger, fi Balling, 1981). 

Sex Differences i n Friendships 

General sex differences in friendships may affect 
influence strategies, but there is surprisingly 1 i 1 1 l-e 
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research coraparino raalas' 4nil fenalts* fritndships. Wright 
(1982> pointed out that sttrtotypts concerning m«n and 
woman's samt«-stK friendships incIuUt two elferatnts, that womtn 
discuss mort intixaatt matttrs than m^n ^nd that womtn's 
friendships art Itss permanent than men*s and therefore are 
inferior. Examining males* and females* perceptions of their 
friendships, V/right concluded that there are some differences" 
in the first six months of friendships, but these differences 
are very small and are consistent with sex role 
socialization. Strong, long-ter^a friendships do not differ 
between men and women. Wright indicated that men had greater 
difficulty disclosing intimate concerns early in friendships, 
but that intimate se I f -d i sc I o su r e eventually brought male 
friends closer together, just as it does for women. He also 
suggested that women's perceptions of their friends appear 
more global. That is, women tend to regard their good 
friends as "good" in all aspects of friendship. Men, on the 
other hand, compartmentalize their friends, tending to regard 
a friend as good in some areas but not necessarily in others. 
Thus, Wright concluded that men and women • s same-sex 
f r iendships di f f er as they develop, but that there are more 
similarities between the sexes than there are differences in 
longer-term relationships. 

Ca 1 dwe 11 andPeplau (1982) used self-reports and role 
playing t,o analyze men's and women's same -sex friendships. 
They found that the number of friends, time spent together, 
and value placed on intimate friendships did not differ for 
the sexes. Male's and f ema le*s interactions did differ, 
however. V/omen spent more time in emotianal sharing and 
talking, whereas men spent more time do^ng activities 
together In role playing women expressed more f«ielings, 
were more supportive, and talked more about frienrjs and 
family than men. Caldwell and Peplau suggested that their 
findings are consistent with the conclusion that womenj s 
friendships are mo re intimate than men's friend ships. 

Me n * s and women *s perceptions of opposite-sex. 
nonromantic friendships have not been studied systematically. 
If men and women derive expectations about friendships, based 
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on th«lr AHpiftr icinccis in samt-sese £ r i And sh i p s , th«y may 
perc#ivi» o ppo s i t e~s#)( friendships rather differently 
Perhaps women expect greater intimacy than men expect and 
therefore would consider a friendship less close than a man 
might consider it. If pitople derive expectations about 
friendships from experiences in romantic relationships, they 
may also have different perceptions. Tor example, they may 
expect less equality in oppos i t e-^sex friendships than in 
same-sex friendships. One of the purposes of the present 
study was to explore differences between same- and opposite- 
sex friendships, but the lack of previous research precludes 
formal hypotheses concerning those differences. 

Hypotheses 

From the literature reviewed above, the following 
hypotheses were developed: 

I. Women use more indirect and unilateral influence 
strategies than men in opposite-sex friendships. 

2 . V/omen use mo re direct and bilateral influence 

strategies in same-sex friendships than in opposite-sex , 
fr iendships. 

3. Uomen describe the i r f r i endsh i p s with women a^ more 

intimate than men describe their friendships with m»n. 



Method 

Respondent s 

The subjects were 60 males and 60 females enrolled in 
freshman level Introductory and Developmental Psychology 
courses They completed the questionnaire during their 
regular class and were given extra credit towards their 
grades . 

The mean cvge of respondents was i 9 33 Sixty -one 
percent of respondents ware freshmen, 2i percent were 
-oph'-^m^res C p«rc^n^ were juniors, and iO percent wore 
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stni ors 

^»UrUlf AILl Proctrdurtf 

E4ch lubjtct W4S Asktd to think of a clost fritnd of 
tithtr tht s4T&e stx or tht oppo«it# sex Tht tntire 
que* t ionn* i r* was compltttd rtgarding this particular 
friendship. Thus, there were four conditions generated, 
females and males describing a sarae-sex friendship and 
females and males describing an opposite-sex friendship. 

The survey consisted of background information on both 
the subject and the friend they chose to describe, followed 
by 9. variety of seniles. A list of activities had been 
presented to a pretest group and those acti>rities which were 
common among friends in this population were presented in 
this survey. Subjects rank ordered the 5 activities they 
do with their friends most often. The second scale was the 
18-item version of Rubin's (1973) Liking and Loving Scale. 
Then subjects answered questions about the intimacy of the 
friendship, responding on 0-point scales. These questions 
we r e . 

1. How intimate ^re the feelings and thoughts that 
you share with this person, compared to other 
friendships that you have? 

2 How frequently do you discuss personal matters 
with this fri end ? 

3. How intimate are the thoughts. and feelings that 
this friend shares with you? 

4. How frequently do you discuss things about 
yourself with this friend that you would not 
discuss with anyone else? 

5. How frequently does your friend reveal things to 
you that you think she/he wouldn't reveal to any 
one else? 

6 . How frequently do you have conversations with 

this friend that you would no.t discuss with or 
recount to anyone else? 

7 How comfortable would yo* feel sitting in 
silence with this friend for a rather long 
period of time? 
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Following this, subjtcts wrot* a short parayraph 
describing "How I gtt my way with Tmy fritndD," (Falbo & 
Ptplau, i9Q0) Thtn respondents rattd "how Iik#Iy" thty wert 
to ust tach of Frtnch and Ravtn's {\962) basts of powtr with 
thtir fritnd Each bast of powtr was dtscribtd in 
stnttnct Finally thty answtrtd dirtct questions 
asking "how tasily would you say that you. can influtnct this 
fritnd, how tasily would you say that this friend can 
influtnct you, and what would you say is tht balance of power 
in your relationship with this friend?*' 



Resul t s 

Cod i nn of Quest ionna i res 

Liking and loving scores were derived by summing 
responses to the nine items in each of Rubin's (1973) scales. 
An intimacy score was created by totalling the seven 
questions about intimacy Direct questions about influence 
were each coded separately Frequency of respondents who 
checked that they used each base of power was calculated. And 
the frequency of each reported activities of the friends was 
calculated by multiplying the mean rank for each, item by the 
number of people who included it among their top five 
choices. Essays were coded using Falbo and Peplau's (1980) 
cattgor ixation, which is further described below. 

Pi f f erences i n Qu» 1 i t i es o f Fr i endsh i ds 

Perceptions of same-sex friendships differed fh several 
ways from perceptions of oppo s i t e- s e xf r i endsh i p s . Two-by- 
two analyses of variance by se» of respondent and friendship 
type revealed significant main effects for friendship type; 
Respondent* describing same-sex friends saxd that their 
friends were younger {same-sex M = 1 9 . 1 9 years, opposite-sex, 
M.-:20 25 ; F ( 1 , 1 1 6 ) «5 . 8 9 , 2,<.05), that they spent more time 
together (same-sex, llsi42.7i hours/month, opposite-sex. Ma 
50 91 hours/month; £( 1 , 1 1 ^ ) = 1 7 , 6 0 , fi.<.00i) and- that they had 
been friends longer (samt-stx, M=7i.05 months; opposite-sex. 
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Mv36 68 months, £<l, 116)^5 89 , j[>< Q5>, j^nd felt more intimAtt 
(samt-SftXi Jjn^S 86, op po s i 1 e x , H&3a,:S9; X<i,li6)si8 59, 
Si< 001) 4nd Bor* loving (s^me-sfix, 2J»52 65; oppos i t e-st x , 
M=»47 54 i jr<l,ll6)«7 U, j>< Oi), th^n those describing 
oppos i 'c e- «e X friendships did they were. 

There were no significant main effects for sex, but 
th«re were significant interactions between sex and 
friendship type on several variables. Ri^ga r d i ng. I eng t h of 
friendship, there was no difference in friendship type among 
men (same--sex, ^.=:59.80 months, opposite-sex, Ms 41. 67 months>« 
but women said they had known same-sex friends <Ms82.30 
months) longer than they had known opposite-sex friends 
(Mn.31 70 months, £( I , U 6 ) =6 < 83 , ji<.05>. Patterns for 
intimacy t^nd loving were similar: Men reported no 
significant differences in intimacy (saue-sex, Ma43.20; 
opposite-sex, H--«39.97 > and loving (same-sex, Ha49.30; 
opposite-sex, Hs47.90) of same- and opposite-sex friends, 
whareas women reported that they felt more intimate (same- 
sex, M^48.53; opposite-sex, H=37.20; F ( I , ; 1 6 ) » 5 . 7 5 , 2,<.05) 
and loving (same-sex, H.:»56,00; opp o s i t e -se x . M^47.17; 
F(i, 116)^4 74, £.<.05> towards same-sex friends than they felt 
towards opposite-sex friends There were no significant main 
or interaction effects for liking, however. 

Respondents had noted the five activities they most 
frequently did with their friends, in rank order. The 
frequency for each activity wj^s calculated by multiplying the 
mean ranking of the activity by the percentage of respondents 
who chose it. The most frequent activities done with friends 
were, in rank order, talking, going to parties/ watching 
television, going out for informal meals (e.g., for pizsa), 
for car rides, to bars, to movies, and for walks 

There were sex differences in reported activities when 
the eight most common activities were analyzed. Women were 
more likely to report goina out for informal meals, walks, 
and parties^ and just talking or watching television than men 
reported, men were more likely to report going to movies and 
barSf and for rides in cars than women ( ^^( i 5 > ^34 . 33 i 
^< 001 ) , 
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Thtrt wtrt also differtncts among samt- and oppositt-stx 
£rjtnd«hip». Samt~stx £rltnd« wtrt mo r t Illctly to go to bars 
than oppo»itt-»t« £rltnd«} oppo»itt-stK £rltnd» wtrt mo r t 
lifctly to go to movit«, for whiles, to partita, just talking, 
to watch ttItvi«ion, and to go £or car ridts < 9^^< 1 5 ) « 1 9 . 5 8 , 
Jl( . 01 ) . 

In( UtnQt St ra ttaif 
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Thtrt wtrt no d:f£trtnct« in rtsponsts to dlrtct 
qutstlons about amount o£ in£Iutnct bttwttn tithtr tht stxts 

or £rltnd«hip typt«. That is, tht groups did not di££tr in 
thtir ptrctptions o£ vhtir own rtporttd in£Iutnct, thtir 
£ritnd*« in£Iwtnct, or o£ tht balanct o£ powtr in tht 
£ r i tndsh i p . 

Daitf o f powt r . Tht rtporttd basts of powtr ustd did 
not difftr ,by fritndship typt. Thty did difftr by stx, in 
that womtn rtporttd using cotrcion, txptrtist, and authority 
mort; mtn rtporttd using information ao r t < I 3 ) «i^9 . 72 , 
fi.<.00i). Tht stxts rtporttd using rtward and rtftrtnt powtr 
tqu^IIy. M«n wtrt also mort liktly to rtport using no powtr 
basts mort ofttn than womtn did. 

Inf lutnct s t ra t ta i as . Influtnc* strattgits wtrt codtd 
using tht classification systtms dtvtloptd by Falbo and 
Ptplau (i980>. Tht stcond and third authors codtd tach 
tssay. Vhtn thty disagrttd, tht first author also codtd tht 
tssay. Inttr-rattr agrttmtnt at first coding occurred with 
94 ptrctnt of tht tssays. 

Ovtr ail rtspondtnts, tht frtqutncy with which influtnct 
strattgits wtrt ustd was: Ptrsuasion (32%), stating * 
importanct (8%), asking (8%), bargaining (8%), rtasoning 
(5%), ttlling (4%), ptrsisttnct (4%), 1 a i ss t x - f a i r t (2%), 
ntqativt afftct (2%) and suggtsting (2%). No ont rtporttd 
using withdrawal or positivt afftct, 5 ptrctnt ustd othtr 
str»ttgi(|bs, ii ptrctnt g^vt inappropriatt rtsponsts, and 7 
ptrctnt wro'tt no tssay. 

Thtrt wtrt difftrtncts among mtn and womtn in rtporttd 
influtnct strattgits: Mtn said thty usod asking^ ptrsuasion, 
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talktng and ttlling mort than womtn; womtn said thty ustd 
barqalning, I a i s s t x - £ a i r t , staUng importanct, and othtr 
strattgies aort than men^ mtn and womtn said thty ustd 
ntg^^tivt atftct, ptrsisttnct, rtasoning, and suggtstlng 
tquaUy <0^'^27)r34 72, bl< 001>. 

Vhtn only tht comnonly ustd strattgits wtrt asstsstd, 
that is, strattgits which at Itast 10 ptrctnt of rtspondtnts 
in ont group rtporttd using, thfcrt wtrt both stx and 
friendship difftrtncts. Womtn ustd stating importanct (13.5% 
vs 3%) ^nd bargaining (13% vs. 1%) mort; mtn ustd ptrsuasion 
(28% vs 36 5%) mort. Mtn wtrt also mort liktly to rtfust to 
Answtr tht qutstion (10% vs. 3 5% ; -%^( 9 ) « I 9 . 4 2 , ji<.00l). 
Samt-stx fritnds us4 bargaining (13% vs. 1.3%) mort; 
oppositt-stx fritnds us* ptrsuasion (28% ys . 36.5%) and 
stating importanct (6.5% vs. 10%) mort ( 7 > 5= 1 0 . 7 7 , fi,<-05). 

Finally, tht dimtnsions of dirtct vs. indirtct 
strj^ttgits >nd bllattral vs. unilattral influtnct strattgits 
wtrt asstsstd. Falbo and Ptplau (1980) classifitd dirtctntss 
iind lattrality in this way: Dirtct, bilattral strattgits 
includtd bargaining, rtasoning, ptrsisttnct, and talking; 
dirtct, unilattr«.l strattgits includtd asking, stating 
importanct, and ttlling; indirtct, bilattral strattgits wtrt 
positivt ?.fftct and hinting ; and indirtct unilattral 
strattgits wtrt ntgativt afftct, withdrawal, and laisstx- 
fairt, ptrsuasion was considtrtd bilateral, but ntithtr 
dirtct nor indirtct. 

Thtrt wtrt no difftrtncts in tht dirtctntss of 
strattgits rtporttd by tithtr stx or fritndship typt btcaust 
Ail of tht most commonly ustd strattgits in tvtry group wtrt 
dirtct Thtrt wtrt not significant difftrtncts in lattrality 
eithtr 75 ptrctnt of mtn ustd unilattral strattgits, whtrtas 
60 ptrctnt of womtn ustd unilattral strattgits; and 80 
ptrctnt of oppositt-stx fritnds ustd unilattral strattgits, 
whtrtas 50 ptrctnt of samt-stx fritnds ustd unilattral 
strattgits Tht tr^nd is in tht txptcttd patttrn for both 
stx and fritndship typt, but was not strong tnough to bt 
significant (1^(3)^2.10, j>r..l5) 
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Digcusgion 
Sil^t-f f W OPDOii t Fr itndchipg 

Vomtn describing womtn fritnds ftit clostr to their 
friends than did women describing m» I e friends. They felt 
more intimate and loving, they spent more time together, and 
they had known each other longer. Although men spent more 
time with male friends than with female friends, they did not 
feel more intimate or loving with male friends than with 
female friends, nor had they known them longer. Thus, 
although men's and women's impressions of their friendships 
did not differ when reports are collapsed across both same- 
And opposite-sex friendships, males and females do seem to 
perceive friendships differently. This supports Wright's 
(1982) conclusion that long-term friendships of men and women 
differ less than stereotypes suggest. 

However, the phenomenon is more complex than other 
investigators have implied. Women perceive same- and 
opposite-sex friendships very differently. Perhaps women are 
more sensitive to distinctive characteristics of 
relationships than men are. Gilligan (1982) has argued that 
women are more concerned with the effects ox decisions on 
relationships and are more attuned to how actions affect 
interactions among people. 

Perhaps the sexes expect different things from different 
types of friendships. Danikotes, Neimeye.r, an-d Lepkowsky 
(1981) reported that females described fewer differences 
between ideal male and female friends than males describe. 
Ken seem to want male friends to have similar cognitive 
constructs, but do not value such similarity in female 
friends. Women want similarity in both. 

Or perhaps the presence of a man in a relationship 
reduces its intimacy by reducing the level of mutual self- 
disclosure. These women did report "just talking" more than 
men did. Caldwell and Peplau's (1982> finding that women 
spend more time sharing intimacies with each other than men 
do 9nd research implying that men have difficulty wi^h self- 
dicclosure (e.g., Kahn, 1984) are consistent with this 
cone I us i on . 
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Samt-sex ^vnd oppo « i t«-st i friends did not di££«r in th« 
basts o£ powtr thty rtporttd using, but men and womtn did. 
Tht stx difftvtncts in basts of powtr rtporttd by thtst 
rtspondtnts art tht rtvtrst o£ thost ustd by marritd couplts. 
In somt marriagts, wivts ust rtftr^nt, informational, and 
manipulat ional powtr, whtrtas husbands ust txptrtist or 
cotrcivt powtr mort (Fritit, i979; Ravtn, Ctnttrs, 4 
Rodriguts, i973>. Among thtst fritnds, womtn rtporttd using 
cotrcion, txptrtist, and authority, wh t rtas mtn ustd 
information. At tht Itast, it apptars that mtn and womtn 
dtrivt powtr from vtry difftrtnt sourcts in fritndships than 
in marriagt. In fritndships, patttrns of authority bastd on 
traditional stx rolts apptar to bt rtvtrstd. Womtn rtport 
using more dirtct power basts than thty do in marriagt, which 
may indicate that thty ftti thty havt grtattr powtr in 
friendships. Men say they rely on information more, rather 
than coercion. Goth sexes seem to behave differently in 
f r i endships . 

TheMnfluence strategies used in these friendships also 
did not conform to the pattern found in romantic, 
heterosexual relationships. All of the commonly reported 
strategi'es were direct, rather than indirect. Women reported 
using stating importance (which i^ unilateral) and bargaining 
(which is bilateral) more than men did, and men reported 
using persuasion (which is bilateral) more than women did. 
Looking at both frequently and infrequently used strategies, 
men were somewhat more likely to use unilateral strategies, 
but the difference was not statistically significant. The 
direct nature of the strategies reported may be a product of 
the inherent equality in friendships, and, again the reduced 
e f f ec t of sex roles. 

Opposite-ses and same-sex friendships differed in 
comiconly used strategies. Opposite-sex friendships involved 
persuasion (bilateral) and stating iuiportance (unilateral) 
whereas same-sex friendships involved bargaining (bilateral). 
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Also, oppof i t t-ft K fritndtf wtrt mara<nally mort likely to ust 
unilatitral strAtftgitf. Thuu , oppositt-stx fritndships do not 
conform to tht patttrn« of htttrovtxual romantic 
rtlat ionships, i.n which womftn ustd indirect strattgits (Falbo 
& Ptplau, 1980). Thty art mort similar to tht dirtct 
strattgits ustd by htttrostxual mtn and homostxual mtn and 
womtn in romantic, r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s . Thtrtfort, tht prtstnt 
findings Itnd indirtct support to Falbo and Ftplau^s argumtnt 
that htttrostxual romantic r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s ttnd to tlicit 
sttrtotypic sftx rolts, sinct thtst sttrtotypic patttrns wtrt 
not found among thtst nonromantlc fritndships. 



Cone 1 us i ons 

Ma Its and ft ma Its ptrctivtd fritndships difftrtntly. 
Ftmalts ftit mort intimatt with ftmalt fritnds than maltr 
ftit with malt fritnds. Womtn vitwtd samt-stx fritndships as 
clostr than oppositt-stx fritndships, but m^n did not. Thtst 
difftrtncts may bt a function of womtn's stnsitivity <o 
ftaturts of r « I a t i onsh i ps , of difftring txptctations about 
fritndships, or of difftrtntial dtgrtts of s t I f -d i sc I o su r t by 
mtn and womtn. 

Tht influtnct strattgits and powtr basts rtporttd in 
thtst fritndships difftrtd from thost found in rtstarch on 
marriagt and dating, in that stx sttrtotypic patttrns of 
influtnct wtrt not tvidtnt. Womtn ustd mort direct 
strattgits th&n thty do in romantic r 1 1 a t i onsh i p s with mtn, 
consisttnt with tht suggtstlon by othtr writtrs that 
traditional stx rolts art most tvidtnt in romantic, 
htttrostxual rtlationships. 

Thtst findings imply a numbtr of 1 in«s of futurt 
rtstarch. Dtcaust thtst involvtd only stlf-rtport, ont lint 
of rtstarch is to obstrvt influtnct strattgits tnacttd by 
actual fritnds. Obstrvation may providt a mort accuratt 
mtasurt of actual strattgits ustd than optn~tndtd tssays do 
(Falbo 4 Sntll, 1981; Huston, 1983). A !Ctcond arta for 
i nv t s t i ga t i on conctrns difftrtnt txptctations that mtn and 
womtn havt and how thost txptctations impact on both romantic 
and nonromantic rtlationships. Rtc^nt work on fritndship 
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proiolyptf m^Y luggtst art4S in which txpect*tion« difftr 
(Davis & Toddi 1902). Finallyi sinct women art capable of 
using direct influence strategies with friends, the question 
arises as to why indirect strategies are used with romantic 
male partners, but not with nonroinantic male friends. Direct 
comparisons between romantic relationships and friendships 
may explain these differences. 
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